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The Durham ball Constellation. 


We have already spoken, more than 


once, of the noble herd of which Con- 
stellation is now the head—that of Mr. 
Robert W. Scott, of Locust Hill, (six 
miles from Frankfort,) Franklin county, 
Ky. Mr. Scott’s success in breeding, 
the even character of his stock, and the 
good prices he has always been able to 
command for all he offers for sale, are 
ascribed to his good luck—we should 
give his care and skill the credit. 
Everything about his farm is well or- 
dered. ‘The land was originally poor 
and thin, and had been at one time ren- 
dered still more so by the wretched sys- 
tems of continued cropping, still too 
commonly practised; and, though his 
immediate predecessors on the farm, 
who were excellent farmers, had done 
much to resuscitate it and put it in 
good order, yet Mr. S.’s careful and ju- 
dicious management have done such 
wonders, that there are few farms in the 
state, let the quality of soil be what it 
will, that yield better crops. 

The same good management is visi- 
ble in his. stock—not only in their con- 
dition, which is merely good, but in the 
manner in which theyghave been bred. 
His old cow, Hetty, must come in for 
her share of encomium, too. She is the 
mother of his herd; and her progeny 
are such as few breeders can show from 
even a large selection. Hetty was one 
of the animals disposed of at Mr. Hag- 
gin’s sale; was then spoken of as be- 
ing‘ very old,’’ and was stated by Mr. 
Haggin to be “ by the old imported San 


Martin, and out of the old imported Red | 


Cow.”” When last at Locust Hill, Mr. 

Foster painted for Mr. S. a group of 

Hetty and her immediate issue, owned 

by Mr. S. and numbering, if we remem- 

ber right, seven individuals. Amongst 
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those were—Ruby, by Zybee, a gem 


indeed! she has been repeatedly exhi- 


bited, and has taken eight premiums ; 
she too is the dam of some superior 
young ones—Olivia, by Oliver—Miss 
Florence Coleman, by Frederick, a 
beauty !—her twin heifers by Constel- 
lation—and——*but they are all good. 
As Fair Maid of Franklin will appear 
in our October number, we shall pass 
her over for the present. 

Constellation, the present lord of the 
herd, is a light roan; ‘‘bred by David 
Sutton; calved 19th January, 1838; 
got by Frederick ; dam Lady Grey (bred 
by Col. Powell of Pa., brought to Ky. 
by David Sutton, of Fayette county, and 
sold to Mr. Scott at his sale for $745) by 
Memnon; g. d. Delight, by Lancaster 
(360) ; gr. g. d. Drusilla by Ketton (346); 
gr. gr. g. d. Red Raynes, by Neswick 
(1266.) Frederick, (new owned near 
Nashville, Tenn.) was got by Triumph ; 
dam Cleopatra, (the celebrated milker,) 
by Pilot (96); g. d. Fair Maid, by Aga- 
memnon (9); gr. g. d. Madam, by Mar- 
shall Beresford (415); gr. gr. g. d. Tube- 
rose, by Lame Bull (350); gr. gr. gr. 
g. d. Moss Rose, by Suwarrow, &c. 
Triumph by Col. Powell’s imported ‘Te- 
cumseh; d. Ophelia by Malcolm,”’ ete. 

We made a slight measurement of 
Constellation, in May, when in fair or- 
der: Test. in 
Perpendicular height at top of shoulder, 4 114 

2 


Breadth across the hips, 
Length from base of horn to point of 


hip, at root of the tail, 7 
Girth round the heart, 7 8 
do. do. belly, 9 
From top of shoulder to lowest point of 
brisket, 3 9 


He is a thrifty, docile animal, a fine 
handler, and a ready and sure breeder— 
his produce handsome, generally roans 
and reds, giving promise of fine size, 
form, and milking properties, 
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Constellation, wherever he has been 
exhibited, has been‘much admired, and 
has taken several premiums—amongst 
the rest, one ‘at the Woodford count 
fair, last fall, over eight respectable 
competitors. 

Mr. Scott does not confine his breed- 
ing to Constellation, but has young 
stock by some of the finest bulls within 
his reach, thus offering an additional in- 
ducement to purchasers. Mr. Foster 
bought of him, when last in Kentucky, 
one of Hetty’s twin heifers, by Con- 
stellation, that promises to keep pace 
with any of the old cow’s produce. 

Mr. 8.’s stock of Mogs and sheep 
must not be overlooked—the former, 
Woburns and Berkshires; and the lat- 
ter, crosses of the Bakewell, Saxon and 
common breeds, and form really a 
handsome flock. 


—_——-__ ae ee 


Garlic, a cure for Kidney Worm. 


Bloomington, Ind., July 9th, 1841, 
Editor of the West. Farmer and Gardener : 

Sir :—In the ninth number of your 
valuable periodical, under the head 
“ Kidney worms,” the use of corn boil- 
ed with ashes, is proposed asa remedy. 

This remedy in recent and slight 
affections, I believe often proves suc- 
cessful ; and so does arsenic, given in 
a dose of a teaspoon-full or more; but 
this poisonous drug should never be 
given, except to stock hogs. ‘The most 
certain plan of treatment, however, is 
to make an incision through the skin, 
about an inch long, parallel with, and 
on each side of the backbone, immedi- 
ately over the kidneys—and after sepa- 
rating the skin slightly, from the parts 
beneath, inserting two or three cloves 
of garlic. The hair of the hog should 
be shaved off where the skin is to be 
split, and after the garlic is put in, a 
stitch should be taken with a needle 
and thread, about the middle of the in- 
cision, so as to prevent the garlic from 
falling out. For thirty years past I 
have known this plan of treatment fol- 
lowed, and it rarely ever fails, even in 
the worst cases. Yours, &c. 

D, H. MAXWELL. 


Letters from the West. 
(Concluded from p. 235.) 
The pleasant week that I spent in Cincin- 


Y || nati seemed to me but a day, and it is my 


intention to come again, and float down the 
Mississippi to its mouth, and then up to the 
falls of St, Anthony, and across from thence 
through the mineral region to the Lakes, and 
s» down home; this will give one a very satis. 
factory idea of the great Southern and Western 
region. We travel amazingly cheap here now 
an the rivers: for instance, you can go from 
this to New Orleans for $15 in the cabins of 
the crack steam boats, and” return for $17, 
which is about the same as living at a hotel. 
The boats are differently constructed from the 
rakish looking craft that plough the lakes of the 
West and the waters of the East. Here they 
are of light draught and flat bottoms, with the 
lower deck almost even with the water, the 
machinery mostly on this, and the cabins on a 
hurricane deck above They loom large, and 
command good views of the adjacent country, 
but in our big waters, of course, would be easily 
capsized in a gale. The Ohio here is rather a 
grand stream, being three-fourths of a mile wide 
by measurement; its waters, however, are tur- 
bid, and present nothing of the clear transparent 
beauty of the Niagara. The hills are from 300 
to 600 feet high, and generally picturesque, 
sometimes coming boldly down to the water's 
edge, but more generally rising from an alluvial 
bottem of a greater or less width. But let no 





one think of finding any where at the West 
the ever-varied and. matchless scenery of the 
Hudson. There is ‘a great sameness in the 
hills along the Ohio, and after gazing on ten 
miles of them, you have seen sll. Many bean- 
tiful villas crown the heights above Cincinnati, 
with extensive adorned grounds, and much 
taste is displayed in cultivating flowers and 
green-house plants. You will see them at 
many a humble window in rich profusion, on 
board the steam boats, and even in the rough 
arks and broad-horgg (a rough scow.) It was 
the 24th of April, that I left, the earlier fruit 
trees were shedding their blossoms, and the apple, 
the lilac, the dog-wood and red bud. (Cercis 
Canadensis) were in full bloom all the way 
up to Portsmouth. The winters here are mild- 
er and more broken than the same latitudes east 
of the mountains, as well as I can judge, but 
I doubt whether vegetation is much more ad- 
vanced in the spring ; it may be retained a little 
later in the fall, yet this can only be ascertain- 
ed by accurate journals kept on each side of the 
mountains, I wish some gentlemen would un- 
dertake it, and in doing so the native trees, 
shrubs and flowers in the forests should be the 
guide, Exotice and garden productions ie 
not sosnre atest. In this the difference of a 








week may he made by protection, rich light soil, 
| and superior cultivation. 
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Here Mr. A. says some very flatter- 
ing things of us, which we will pass 
over. Of our work and its artist he 
says: 

Ma. Fosrenr, the animal painter and engra- 
ver, is rapidly acquiring skill in his art. It is but 
about six months since, that he has paid atten- 
tion to this subject—what an improvement in 
the portraits of Prince Frederick and Fanny in 
the November No. of the Farmer and Garde- 
ner, and the same and Reading and Miskwa in 
that of April. Had the paper been as fine, 
they would show nearly equal to the beautiful 
engravings that adorn the London Farmer’s 
Magazine. I heartily commend this spirited 
little work to the agricultural public, 


VISIT TO CHILLICOTHE, CIRCLEVILLE, 
ETC., ETC. 


Immediately upon my arrival at Chillicothe, 
I was met by my excellent friend Gex. Wor- 
THINeTON, and who, though at present is per- 
haps more interested in politics than agriculture, 
took upon himself the bore of showing short- 
horns, and was quite devoted to me while there, 
We first visited the fine farm of Mr. Groroe 
Rexicx, where I saw the magnificent imported 
cow Violet. She is the brag animal of the 
female gender in the Scioto Valley, Her size 
is enormous, yet she is fine ;—she handles well, 
and is two feet six inches across the hips. She 
is the greatest cow that I ever saw, and I much 
regret that they have been so unfortunate with 
her produce. Donna Maria, out of an excel- 
lent imported cow of the same name, a yearling, 
is very choice and fine, medium size, and great- 
ly to my taste—she handles like the softest 
velvet. Commodore Perry, got by Comet Hal- 
ley, is a good one, though a trifle coarse. There 
were about twenty head here altogether, and 
the most of them deserving commendation. 
Mr. R. prides himself greatly in raising grade 
steers, of which he has a large herd. If I recol- 
lect right, he and his brother at Bloomfield, took 
all the prizes in this line at last October fair. 
Had not the herd been so far off, and my time 
so limited, I should have been glad to have gone 


and taken a look at them; but in October I had | 


a pretty accurate idea of the stock ; they are a 
splendid improvement on the scrubs of the 
country. 

From this we called upon Dr. Warts, a 
mile or so only below the town, on a farm of 
1200 acres of the rich Scioto bottoms, every 
rood of which is arable and under a high state 
of cultivation, and in the large fields of which 
they were already planting corn. Here I saw 
Marshall, that took the first premium of bulls 
at the last fair. He was then three years and 
one wonth old, and weighed 1888 Ibs. His 
barrel is long and good, handles well, and is of 
the quietest and best of dispositions, a matter 


to which they are paying great attention at). 











present here—a vicious bull, however perfect 
otherwise, is usually sacrificed. I was also 
gratified by a sight of Comet Halley, who, mau- 
gre a little coarseness in the head, is as near 
right as can be. Prince Albert, a half brother 
to Marshall, is still nearer than the latter, and 
their dam Arabella is a good cow in herself, but 
a still better breeder. The Doctor, or rather 
his accomplished lady, has gone pretty deeply 
into Berkshires, and she exhibited at the dinner 
table the silver cups she had won in their exhi- 
bitions, with commendable pride. It is thus 
that the agricultural interest stands foremost in 
the West, and a little attention to choice stock 
rather adds to, than detracts from, the elegant 
refinements of the fair sex in this country. If 
I am ever so fortunate as to get a wife, I hope 
it will be one whose taste runs in this line, as 
well as the other accomplishments of life. Queen 
Victoria stands at the head of an agricultural 
society in Great Britian, and why should not 
our own fair daughters grace their exhibitions, 

From thence we took a ride to the grand old 
place of the late Gov, Wontuineron, which 
is more in English style than anything | have 
yet seen at the West. It is quite a castle of 
a house, of thick massive stone, standing on a 
hill about a mile from the road, and overlooking 
the town, the winding Scioto and its rich fertile 
bottoms to a great extent. the hills beyond to the 
wild boundaries of the Hocking, and the eleva- 
ted plain that stretches away off to the Lakes. 
A thick hedge of the native thorn surrounds the 
lawn leading to the house, and on the east side 
is an extensive terraced garden, abounding in 
fruits, and shrubs, and flowers, Had I room 
in my sheet I should like to give you a plan of 
the place, which would convey a much better 
idea of it than mere words. The General re 
turned to his family in town, while I was hos- 
pitably entertained by Mas. Wonrasnxerton, 
the lady of the late governor, for whose atten- 
tions on a stormy night, and in rather ill-health, 
I felt very grateful. 

The next morning I called on Ma. Anven- 
son, occupying the seat of the late General 
McArthur, another noble old stone house on a 
hill, commanding a fine view of the adjacent 
country. Here again I had the pleasure of ex- 
amining some beautiful short-horns. Hearts- 
Ease, out of the Dutchess of Liverpool, got by 
the Duke of York, is a fine choice cow, and of 
good size. A yearling heifer of hers, got by 
Marshall, is very promising, of much length, a 
great quarter and fine head. Another heifer, 
Gem, out of the same dam, struck me as being 
most appropriately named. She was got by 
Walter out of Teeswater—these two last were 
sold at the company’s sale here for $2,250. 
Mr. Anderson also showed me some fine horse 
stock, among which were two half sisters to 
Col. Johnson’s celebrated Ironette. The gray 
filley, Anna Medoc, was got by Medoc, sire of 
Gray M, that lately made such a tremendous 
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ran, winning a four mile race in the quick time 
of seven minutes and thirty-five seconds. Anna 
is a powerful, stout built horse to my eye, and 
I should like to see her crossed with Bellfound- 
er. Her shoulder is more upright than blood 
horses usually ars, and I have no doubt, thus 
bred, would produce superb roadsters. I hope 
Mr. Anderson will send her to Lexington, Ky., 
where Bellfounder is now standing. I saw 
some very fine specimens of the old Patton 
stock here, which were different from any that 
have before fallen in my way. Those that I 
saw at the North were tall and of a deep red, 
with dark noses, making me judge them to be 
a cross of the Hereford and North Devon; 
these here show a strong cross of Hereford, with 
what I should think the old Long Horn, or 
perhaps the Durham, but in an opinion upon 
this subject | would refer to the more able pen 
of Dr. Martin, of Kentucky. Those J saw here 
were excellent animals, and take on flesh rapid- 
ly. I should think them good stock for the 
batcher ; they are great favorites with General 
Worthington, he cultivating them almost ex- 
clusively on his prairie farm. He says they do 
not mature as soon as the Durhams, but thinks 
they drive better over the mountains to the dis- 
tant eastern markets. 

Mr. Fe.rx Renicx resides on a fine bot- 
tom farm with some hill lands, about four miles 
below Chillicothe ; his stock of full breds is not 
large, but mostly very fine. Josephine, an im- 
ported cow, has taken the first premium at the 
cattle fair for three years. Out of ber he has 
three excellent calves ; one of which, Nopareil, 
two years old, has already taken two premiums. 
His bull, Rover, was bred by W. F. Paley, Esq., 
and imported in ’36. He is large, with a well 
set arched neck, full over the shoulders, long 
in the barrel, and the very best handler for a 
male that I ever touched. 

At Circleville, I had not time to call upon 
any one but Mr. Tuos. Huston. Here I 
found the celebrated bull Ackmon, that brought 


at the company’s sale $2,500. He is a most | 


saperb animal, with extraordinary loin, and his 
reputation for getting beef stock is probably 
superior to that of any other in the Valley. 
The imported cow Lively is very large, and 
great in flesh. Mr. H. has a numerous herd of 
grades, and many of them quite fine; he also 
keeps a few good Berkshires, and is crossing up 
his stock as rapidly as possible. 

It was my intention to have called upon 
Mr. Wm. Renwick, at Bloomfield, nine miles 
above Circleville, but the weather was so stormy 
that it prevented me. I made a visit there last 
fall, but did not, at that time, take any memo- 
randum of the stock, expecting to see it again. 
It is numerous and generally good. His cow 
Victoria, that took the first premium at the last 
October Fair, is one of the choicest animals I 
know. He has some famous great steers also. 
There are many other excellent short horns in 








this vicinity, which I would gladly have taken a 
look at, had time permitted ; but one might de- 
vote a month to this business in the Scioto Val- 
ley alone, and yet not see all. My remarks 
upon the West for the present are at an end. 
Columbus, O., April, 1841. A. B. a, 


(On a reperusal of Mr. Allen’s *let- 
ters,’’ I find several items calling for 
remark. 

Mr. A. has misunderstood both Mr. 
Neff and myself with reference to the 
Irish Grazier hog. Much as Mr. N. 
admires the Berkshire, his beautiful 
graziers are still his favorites—and they 
are well worthy of holding a high place 
inhis esteem. In speaking of this breed 
in Kentucky, as great consumers, [ 
spoke of certain individuals that seemed 
to me to be so, but not of all thatI saw 
there. ‘Those | alluded to, werea very 
large race, with coarse hair, and large, 
heavy flop ears. ‘There are others in 
that state, finer in the bone and hair, of 
smaller size, but better form, with the 
ear lighter, smaller, and not so heavily 
flopped. I had no idea of condemning 
the whole breed. Mr. Neff’s imported 
Graziers are very handsome, with a 
splendid barrel, fair hams, and finely 
formed, small prick ear, and a length of 
body, and a back and loin not often sur- 
passed, ‘The neck and snout are rather 
long, though the muzzle is fine, and 
the skin is very seurfy. I this day, 
(31st July) shipped a very superior pig 
of this stock of Mr. Neff’s breeding, to 
Mr. Jos. Wasson, of Leesburg, Ky., 
that will be of much advantage to him 
as a cross on the Kentucky family of 
Graziers, as necessity compelled a rath- 
er too close in-and-in breeding. 

My friend saw the Ohio when on the 
rise, and of course somewhat turbid; 
and though we suppose it rarely pre- 
sents the transparent appearance of his 
favorite Niagara, is by no means always 
muddy. We are surprised, too, at Mr. 
A.’s sweeping account of the scenery 
of ‘La belle riviere’’—** There is 4 
great sameness in the hills along the 
Ohio, and after gazing on ten miles of 
them, you have seen all.’’ Did Mr.A., 
we wonder, ever see any part of them 
except between here and Portsmouth! 
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‘I'he scenery of the Hudson and that of|/ as faithfully engrave the likeness, your 
the Ohio, differ just as the grand differs | readers will see the portrait of a fair 


from the beautiful! Though my friend 
seems not to have appreciated as he 
ought, the beauties of “la belle Ohio,”’ 
the Ohio belles, aye, and KENTUCKY 
belles, too, opened hiseyes! Eh, my’ 
good fellow? Proof sufficient that you 
can appreciate the beautiful, so we’ll let 
you off this time. 

Mr. A. has whetted my anxiety for a 
ramble through the valeof the Scioto, 
which I shall certainly find leisure to 
satisfy ere long. Though I saw the 
animals imported by the Ohio company, 
it was years ago, when they were on 
their way west, and I am now only the 
more anxious to see them and their pro- 
duce.) 


- 








—— 


Thinerind Hogs. 


The above portrait of a sow, the prop- 
erty of the Editor of the Kentucky Far- 
mer, was taken and engraved for the 
Western Farmer and Gardener's Alma- 
nac for 1842, and forms one of a series 
of portraits of the different breeds of 
hogs common in the West, which ap- 
pear inthat work. Mr. Stevenson has 
kindly furnished us with his experience 
and knowledge respecting them. Mr. 
W. Neff, of this city, had a pair brought 
from New Orleans some few years ago. 
that are evidently the same hog. He 
parted with them, but the boar, now a 
barrow, and some of his produce from 
common sows, are running at large in 
the streets of the city at this time. The 


all exhibit the imperfection alluded to 

by Mr. S.—a sway back—but are, 
nevertheless, handsome, thrifty hogs. 
Frankfort, Ky., June Ist, 1841. 

Mr. Foster has made a capital draw- 


specimen of this breed of swine. hy 
they are called thin-rind, I can only 
conjecture ; for they surely cannot be 
deemed identical with the Norfolk thin- 
rinds of England. ‘They were import 
ed sume years ago, as I understand, 
from ‘Tonquin in China, by a merchant 
of New Orleans,--and thence brought 
to Kentucky by Capt. Jno. A. Holton, 
of this county. 1 have little doubt they 
are essentially the Siamese hog, to which 
the improved black berkshires, so popu- 
lar just now, owe their male derivation, 
In this opinion, however, others pos- 
sibly may not concur. 

As to the qualities of the breed, it is 
to be said that the full bloods are of 
very small size; and they are most es- 
teemed for the purpose of crossing on 
the common sow of the country. I 
should think a full blood of this breed 
large, if at eighteen months weighing 
200 Ibs. net. But put the boar upon 
acommon sow, and he tells a tale that 
makes you wonder. My excellent 


:-|lfriend Benj. P. Gray, Esq., of Wood- 


ford, raised a lot of pigs, by a thin-rind 
boar out of common sows which, under 
the common fare of the country, aver- 
aged at eight months old 2264 lbs. net 

another lot at fourteen months, 2734 
lbs.—and a third at sixteen months 310 
lbs. —(See Franklin Farmer, Vol. 3. p. 
142, more at large.) Other accounts I 
have on indisputable authority, more 
favorable still, but have not my memo- 
randa just at this: moment in reach. 
The breed is exceedingly prolific, and 
better nurses than any other with which 
I am familiar. They are lively and 
sprightly as squirrels, and you could 
not help laughing at their tails curled 
over their backs, in constant motion as 
they are feeding or moving about. The 
carriage of the tail is peculiar. Their 


Y\icolor is not fixed. I have seen jet 


blacks, and pure whites. But they are 
commonly listed,—that is, colored in 
broad bands of white and black, the lines 
between the colors being very distinct— 
never spotted as other hogs frequently 
are. I have never seen a red hair on 








ing of athin-rind sow. _If the artist shall 
Vor. II.—21* 
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one of them, and the pure whites are] 7; 


Fruit Glossary and descriptions. 





Vor. Hf. 











ing. Diminishing in size; ta- 


rare. Of their defects,.others will bel] pering backward, as in the pear ; ta- 


more ready to speak than myself. The 
most serious one | have detected, is one 
merely of form—some individuals hav- 
ing sway backs—a great deformity in 
my eye. I attribute this to the in-and- 
in breeding of them, which, for want 
of wider selection, has been compelled 
to be resorted to in order to the perpe- 
tmationof the pure breed. The farmers 
in this section. who have fatted the half 
bloods, are very highly pleased with 
them, and many prefer them: before all 


others. Yours truly, 
: THOMAS B. STEVENSON. 





Fruit Glossary and descriptions.--No. 2. 


I conceive that the only suitable peri- 
od to describe any given fruit, is when 
the fruii is perfectly ripe, and just pluck- 
ed from the tree: Several of the best 
specimens should be selected, and the 
description drawn from the prevailing 
qualities ; by this means we shall avoid 
introducing accidental instead of perma- 
nent characters. ‘The terms also em- 
ployed in the description, should have a 
precise signification; and as significa- 
tions can obtain precision only conven- 
tionally, | propose to enumerate and de- 
fine a few such terms as now occur to 
mind ; hoping that this humble effort 
may be the foundation of an improved 
terminology. ‘The use of all the fol- 
lowing adjectives will be perceived in 
future descriptions of various fruits. 


Bloomy. Covered with a whitish pow- 
der or matter, like that on some 
grapes, and on the blue plum. 


Cordate. Heart shaped. 
Dotted. | Having very small colored 
points, 


Downy. Having a soft pubescence. 
Irregular. (Applied to the surface of 
the fruit,) any indefinable unevenness: 


(app'ied to the form of the fruit,) any ; 


indefinable shape. 


Lenticular. Resembling a double con- 
vex lens. 

Reflective. Producing images, as a 
mirror. 


Ridgy. Elevations running lengthwise. | 





pering forward, as in some apples, 
Tubercular. Knotty, or with rounded 

promimences. 

‘To these. may. be added at least fifty 
other terms, necessary to the deseriptive 
catalogue ; asall the various fruit colors, 
the different forms, flavors, surfaces, &c. 
As all of these are universally under- 
stood in but one sense, they need no 
definition. | 

I should apply the word. base, to that 
part of all fruits, even pears, to which 
the stem or pendunele is attached; and 
the word summit te the opposite end, 
or part to which the pistil was attached. 

Eye is applied tethe persistent calyx. 

Styles are the little filaments, in the 
raspberry and all otter flowers, whieh 
are affixed to the fruit below. 

During the description, | suppose the 
specimen to rest upon its base m all 
instances, 

Let us try the scheme (proposed in 
number IX. of this paper) upor some 
of our most common fruits. 


MORELLO CHERRY. Cerasus Vulgaris. 


Synonymes. None known. 

Size. Widest diameter, seven-tenths 
of an inch. 

Form. (Viewed from the summit) oval 
with flattened sides. In one direc- 
tion, slightly cordate at the base. 

Pulp. Juicy. Paler red than the sur- 
face or skin. 

Color. Blood-red. 

Surface. Minutely, and very faintly 
dotted. Reflective. 

Flavor. Sourish. 

Stem. Aninch anda halflong, slender. 

Summit. Slightly indented. 

Seed. Lenticular. 

Tree. ‘Twenty to thirty feet high; 
branches long, slender, hanging. 
The fruit ripens two weeks or more 

after the Pie cherry. 


ANTWERP RASPBERRY. Rubus ideus. 


Synonymes. None known. 
Size. Six-tenths of an inch in diame- 


ter at the base: eight-tenths high. 











Form. Conical. 
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Styles. Dark colored. 

Color. Light brown. 

Surface. Downy in the channels. 

Flavor. A peculiar sweet. (Slightly 
mus 

Stem. “Three-fourths of an inch long, 


with numerous delicate prickles. 
Receptacle. A long cone, frequently 
Mog unproductive styles adhering to 
t. 
RED ANTWERP. 


Synonymes. None known. 

Size. Six-tenths of an inch in diameter. 

Form. Hemispherical, but contracted 
at the base. 

Styles. Light colored. 

Color. Black-red. . 
urface. Downy all over. 

Flavor. A musky sweetness. 

Stem. ‘One inch, slender, slightly prick- 
ly. 


Receptacle. Conical. 


In this manner I propose, if agreeable 
to the Editor of this paper, to describe 
as they ripen, all the apples, pears, 
plums, quinces, grapes and other fruits 
that may fall in my way. I am aware 
that some of these descriptions may 
prove needlessly minute ; butat present, 
it is necessary that every description 
should be copious; in process of time, 
when all our fruits shall have been thus 
treated, it will be an easy task to go 
over the ground, compare the descrip- 
tions of similar fruits, reject what is 
common to all, and retain none but the 
distinguishing marks. By this means 
the peculiarities of all our fruits may be 
arrived at, and brevity and precision 
ultimately attained in the descriptions. 

It is desirable that all these delinea- 
tions should be confined to the fruit and 
its immediate appendages; I mean the 
delineations which are intended to be 
discriminative. No reference should be 
wigs for instance to the tree, its branch- 

, leaves, &c. in what medical men 
icles perhaps call the diagnostic de- 
cription ; but all such miscellaneous in- 
formation should be thrown into a para- 
graph below. ‘The botanical name of 
the species might also, with propriety, 
be affixed to the common name. 








| 








| 


_ 


In disputing the‘ size of fruit, 1 think 
the terms large, small, medium, &c., 
being merely relative are too vague ; the 
specimen should be cut through the 
centre in the proper direction, and a 
scale of inches and tenths of an inch 
applied to the incised surface, to deter- 
mine the diameter or length. 

Can any other form be found in the 
products of the orchard, than globular, 
cylindrical, lenticular, conical, pyri- 
form, hemispherical, oval, ovate, irregu- 
lar? 

The pulp may be transparent, trans- 
lucent, tough, tender, mealy, juicy, dry, 
astringent, melting, crisp or breaking, 
spongy, variously colored, perhaps 
either white, yellow, red, or green. 

The color of fruit is either red, yel- 
low, green, blue, black or white; or 
some modification of them. 

The surface may be distinguished as 
rough, smooth, shining, dull, dotted, 
bloomy, downy, tubercular, ridgy, uni- 
form, irregular, reflective. 

To designate the great variety of fla- 
vor, it will be necessary to fabricate and 
define a series of terms beside those 


constituting our present scanty cata- - 


logue: bitter, sour and sweet. 

In a former number of this paper, I 
suggested the propriety of adding the 
specific gravity of any given variety of 
the apple, to its other characteristics ; 
upon which the Editor remarks that 
“the specific gravity should always be 
ascertained, but it will differ in different 
soils.” If it be true that it will vary 
according to the soil in which the tree 
may be planted, I should not consider 
the specific gravity a distinguishing 
mark. It may be useful to know the 
specific gravity of the juices of fruits ; 
but it cannot, I imagine, while it varies 
in the same fruit, serve as a character- 
istic mark of any partic@lar variety. 


Richmond, Ia. 3.'Be Pe 


(Let me not be understood as desirous 
of casting difficulties in the way of our 
correspondent’s excellent suggestions. 
My only desire is to encourage and as- 
sist. 


Dr. P. will find, we are well assured, 
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that the specific gravity of almost all 
fruits differs in different soils. The 
care and treatment of the tree, of the 
fruit after it is gathered, and of the juice 
when expressed, will also, each and all, 
more or less affect its) specific gravity. 


I cannot at present cite authorities, nor 


can I give the result of actual tests, and 
will, therefore, for the present state the 
matter as my opinion only. I hope, 
however, it will not be permitted to rest 
80. 

Supposing, however, that my pro- 
position proves correct, I cannot see 
why the specific gravity of its juice may 
not still be included in its characteristics, 
as a ‘distinguishing mark.” Will it 
differ more in different soils, than the 
size, color, flavor, form, surface, &c.? 
I think not. And if so, all that is re- 
quisite is to add to the description, the 
nature of the soil ; the age and condition 
of the tree; the position of the orchard, 
with reference to bottom or hill-top, &c. 

The specific gravity of the juice, and 
consequent quality of the wine, will 
alse be found to vary in the same varie- 
ty of the grape, under different circum- 
stances as to soil, location and culture. 

After the receipt of Dr. P.’s commu- 
nication, and the above ideas had sug- 
gested themselves to me, I received a 
letter from a gentleman near Chillicothe, 
who talks thus-wise :) 

«“T see Drs. Kirtland and Plummer 
are not ‘ d’accerd’ as to a certain fruit. 
May not their «* Monstrous pippin’”’ be 
the ‘same, but differing only from soil 
and culture? 1 believe in breeds of 
every kind, animal and vegetable—but 
without care and attention, will all dete- 
rierate. To elucidate my meaning, I will 
mention that my father and uncle lived 
on adjoining farms—soil similar; they 
chose their fruits of the same kind and 
from the same nursery. My father’s 
theory, which he reduced to practice, 
was te give his trees plenty of sun and 
air—consequently, they were planted 
far apart and pruned very closely. The 
bodies were short, and always had three 
nearly equal sized limbs, starting from 


the stalk at the same point. This was | 


to prevent their splitting, which they 








are very apt to do, when the tree is 
divided into two main and opposite 
branches. He was often told that his 
trees would yield more fruit if they were 
pruned less. ‘True, he would reply, 
but they will bear more surely, and 
ripen much larger and better fruit—the 
sap which would have gone into extra 
limbs, I thus force into large and juicy 
apples. Whatever was the cause, [ 
have often heard my good uncle say 
that the Newtown pippin of our orchard 
had not the same taste of his, although 
old father Hikes had furnished them 
both. I remember, when a boy, that 
two gentlemen from the vicinity of 
Frankfort, Ky., called at my father’s, 
and asked for cuttings of the Anderson 
pippin. The old gentleman answered, 
he had no pippin of that name, but pro- 
duced various of that family; after ex- 
amining and tasting, they selected the 
large, irregular shaped, thin skinned 
green apple which he called the New- 
town pippin. ‘* No sir, we have that 
pippin—this is not the same.” ‘1 
imagine it is the same,’ said my father, 
‘but you do not prune and sucker your 
trees, and the limbs interlap. Walk 
into the orchard, and see why it is the 
Anderson pippin.’ 

I like the suggestion of Dr. Plummer 
very much, I think it would enable 
even the inexperienced to select good 
fruit, Without such a plan, we would 
be apt to cheat ourselves, in the pur- 
chase of bad fruit with good names.” 

(I, too, like the suggestions of Dr. 
Plummer, and assure him that he could 
not confer a greater favor on us, or on 
the farmers and horticulturists of the 
West, than by continuing his descrip- 
tions of all our fruits as they ripen. 
We will gladly afford the space; and 
not only so, but will also illustrate with 
engravings whenever Dr. P. may think 
them really necessary.) 





Horn Distemper. 

A “Practical Farmer” in the Boston Culti- 
vator, where he admits that the application of 
spirits of turpentine is good, asserts the use of 
hot brimstone as still better, for the horn ail. 
He puts one spoonful boiling hot into the cavity 
just between the horns. 
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The heavy English black horse. 


A breed of true draught horses—of 
the proper description for the farm, the 
road wagon, and the city dray, has yet 
to be produced in the West. ‘This can- 
not be denied by any person of obser- 
vation. In what we are about to say 
on this subject, we would assure the 
breeder and the advocate of the blood 
horse, that we have not the most distant 
intention of undervaluing that noble ani- 
mal—no one can admire or rate him 
more highly than we do. Our object 
is merely to call the attention of our 
farmers to the necessity of breeding 
their stout, common, rough farm mares 
to horses of greater weight, and of an 
altogether different form and temper 
from the part bred horses standing 
through the country, at prices within 
their reach. It is out of the question 
for the generality of our farmers to pay 
the price demanded for the first or even 
second class horses—from $50 to $100. 








they would produce a race of animals 
fit for the uses named, It is argued, we 
know, that the thorough-bred horse will 
do more work, and endure more under 
the broiling sun of our summers, than 
a larger animal. And we presume that 
according to his weight he will do so. 
But weight, actual avoirdipois, is neces- 
sary, where the object is to take along 
a heavy load, and keep it going all day. 
True, there must be bone, muscle and 
action to support that weight; and there 
must also be steadiness of temper, that 
he may pull true. Let any one stand 
for a single half hour at the Cincinnati 
or Louisville steam boat landings, and 
see the little light but spirited horses 
there worked in drays, though only fit 
for the saddle ; see them twisting and 
spluttering, plunging and rearing for- 
ward, to take a load rarely exceeding ten 
or twelve hundred weight up the land- 
ing—tlet them see this, and feel how 
painful it is to see it; and consider how 
entirely these horses are misplaced, and 








Nor do we consider that by so doing 





say if we do not require a heavier, stout- 
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er race for such purposes, See, too, 


the farmer ploughing heavy sod land 
with a pair of light nags, unable to turn 
over more than three or four inches, and 
that by sheer muscular effort—four 
horses finding their load in three-fourths 
of a cord of wood on an ordinary road— 
and the wagoner starting on a six or 
eight days’ journey, with a team of 
horses, for which some thirty hundred 
weight or two tons is afull load. Does 
not all this require change and amend- 
ment ? 

Let us now consider the cther side of 
the picture. We have, 2: a heading to 
our chapter, a spirited sketch of the 
heavy team-horse of England in his cart 
or dray harness. Compare his form 
with that of those put to like uses in 
the West—the admirable pfoportions ; 
the great power and weight; the depth 
of carcass and of flank; and the low, 
thick and somewhat upright shoulder, 
by which he is enabled to throw so 
much of his weight intothe collar. His 
perfect gentleness and steady temper 
prevent restiveness, and insure his be- 
lng a true and steady puller. 

This breed is usually of a clear, glos- 
sy black, with two or three of the feet 
and the legs over the fetlock white; not 
unfrequently a blaze in the face; but 
with the head scarcely so fine as is rep- 
resented in the cut. The largest of the 
breed, many of which are from seven- 
teen to eighteen hands high, are sent to 
London, and there sold to the brewers, 
coal merchants, &c., whose superb, 
stately teams are the admiration of every 
stranger. Those ofa less size are used 
on the farms of the midland counties. 

Although we should decidedly prefer 
seeing the Clydesdale horse introduced 
to breed to our farm mares, a compact, 
active black horse would answer an ex- 
cellent purpose. We know both the 
breeds well; and forthe farm and road- 
‘wagon, we give a decided preference to 
the cross of the Clydesdale. 

The only individuals of the English 
breeds of heavy draught horses, that we 
know of in the West, are one at Albion, 
Ill., said to be a Suffolk Punch, and a 
very superior animal; another, if we 














mistake not, imported into Tazewell co., 
I:., by Charles Oakley, Esq.; and a 
third imported and brought tothe West, 
by Messrs. Wait and Bagg, of New 
York. ‘These gentlemen left England 
with four, three of which were matured 
horses, and all died on the way, or soon 
after their arrival ; and this horse ‘* Gil- 
bert,’’ which was then under two years 
old. He is now—we saw him in May, 


|at Mr. Benj. P. Gray’s, in Woodford— 


rising four years old, and a splendid 
animal, having all the characteristics of 
the breed ; with a more compact, punch- 
like form, and much finer action, than 
is usually met with. He stands 16} 
hands ; but so well proportioned is he, 
that no one in looking at him at a dis- 
tance of twenty yards, would suppose 


‘him to measure nearly so much. It is 


only when close to him, that his enor- 
mous size and weight are fully seen. 
Crossed upon the common, compact, 
square built mares of the country, he 
would produce a race of animals alto- 
acomgg superior to anything we now 

ave, as draught horses. But such 
seems to be the feeling in favor of the 
thorough-bred horse in Kentucky, that 
‘* Gilbert’’ has made but a poor season, 
We confess that we were surprised to 
learn that such was the case, in a state 
so fully alive to improvement in stock. 
If her farmers would bear in mind that 
it takes a good and handsome gelding 
to bring $100 dollars as a saddle horse ; 
and not one half of those produced from 
their common mares, even by the best 
horses, will command anything near that 
price ; while the mare-colts are almost 
unsaleable. On the other hand, colts 
from their stoutest, roughest, heaviest 
mares, by such a horse as “ Gilbert,” 
would command a high price for the 
dray or wagon, in any of our cities; 
and be moreover ready and certain sale. 
A good, stout, heavy dray horse will 
readily bring, here in Cincinnati, from 
$100 to $200—and a still greater price 
farther south. The mares of such a 
stock, bred to the splendid Jacks now 
scattered over the state, would produce 
mules of an astonishing size and sub- 
stance, The Editor of the Kentucky 
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Farmer mentions that a great majori- 
ty of the work horses in that state 
are bredin Ohio. He, however, recom- 
mends the use of the Cleveland bays, 
imported by Messrs. Wait and Bagg at 
same time that they brought out * Gil- 
bert;’’ and, for some purposes, we 
agree with him; but for the heavy road 
team and for city use, weneed a heavier, 
stouter horse than could possibly be 
produced between the Cleveland bay 
and our largest mares. 

If Mr. Wait finds that his black horse 
is really not appreciated, where he now 
has him, let him send him here, and we 
are confident he will find as much to do 
as he can desire. We mean to make a 
strong effort to have one or more such 
horses brought to Hamilton county, and 
to have them appreciated and supported 
us they ought to be, 

There are many good horses scattered 
through Ohio, and one or two very su- 
perior ones in this vicinity, to which it 
would be much more advisable to breed 
many of our mares, than to such an one 
as we have been recommending. We 
want horses of different size and form 
for different purposes. ‘The large black 
horse under the saddle, in the stage 
coach or buggy, or even for light work 
about a farm, would be altogether mis- 
placed. The introduction of a few hea- 
vy stallions, instead of injuring those 
now making seasons through the coun- 
try, would, we think, be of benefit to 
them. Competition is, in all things, the 
life of business. 

Let Mr. Wait bring or send “ Gil- 
bert” to our fair, to be held at Carthage 
on 9th and 10th Sept., and we are satis- 
fied he will take the eye of the farmers 
of Hamilton. 





Wool, 


A pack of wool is 240 lbs. This 
quantity, made into broadcloth, will 
employ 58 persons one week, who will 
earn £19, 8s. sterling. A pack of long 
combing wool in fine stuffs, will employ 
158 persons one week, who will earn 
£33, 12s. sterling. The same quantity 
made into stockings, will employ 150 
persons one week, who will earn £55. 











Plan to remove Stumps. 
For the Farmer and Gardener. 


Mr. Editor :—Although I am not 
myself a practical farmer, yet I love to 
see all the operations on a farm carried 
on with neatnessand economy. I own 
a small farm of two hundred acres in 
Champaign county; and when | pur- 
chased it, the fields were greatly dis- 
figured and encumbered with dead trees 
standing, and withstumps. I wish that 
I might have the pleasure of your com- 
pany over the farm, or indeed at the 
house (for every field can be seen from 
the door) to show you the excellent con- 
dition which it is now in. ‘There is 
scarce a stump or bush to be seen, ex- 
cept some very handsome shade trees 
purposely left forsheltering the cattle in 
the heat of summer. 

The removal of these stumps has 
been accomplished by a very simple and 
economical process, which | will at- 
tempt to describe, in the hope that it may 
be beneficial to those who have their 
lands encumbered with trees and stumps. 
Procure a dry red-elm lever, about twen- 
ty feet long, and about six to eight 
inches in diameter—a good stout log 
chain, with two yokes of oxen; this is 
all the machinery that is necessary. 
The mode of operation is thus: wrap 
the log chain around the stump a little 
above the ground, and make what is 
called a log-hitch; lay the lever hori- 
zontally on the ground, the large end 
next to the chain and against the stump ; 
make the other end of the chain fast to 
this end of the lever, drawing the lever 
tight against the stump ; the cattle are 
hitched to the small end of the lever, 
and driven around the stump in a circle, 
of which the lever is the radius. One 
revolution of the oxen around the stump 
will generally twist out the largest of 
them ; but should not the power thus 
applied be sufficient to move the stump, 
the side roots may be uncovered and cut 
partly off; after this is done, the stump 
will be easily removed. You will find 
this plan much preferable to any “+ patent 
stump extractor’’ that you may have 
seen puffed in the papers. D. L. 
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For the Western Farmer & Gardener. 
Indiana Horticultural Society. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Saturday, July 3, 1841, it 
was concluded to hold the Second An- 
nual Fair of the Society at Indianapolis, 
on Wednesday and ‘Thursday, the 20th 
and 21st days of October next. 

All articles for exhibition to be brought 
in by 10 o’clock on Wednesday, which 
will be arranged and examined by the 
committee during the day. In the af- 
ternoon a meeting of the members of 
the society will be held for the transac- 
tion of business. At ten o’clock on 
‘Thursday morning, the articles will be 
opened to public exhibition, and remain 
open until two o’clock, when an address 
will be delivered; immediately after 
which the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee will be read, and the premiums 
or certificates awarded ; and then a pub- 


hie sale will take place of all the articles 


intended to be sold, the avails of which 
are to be paid into the Treasury for the 
benefit of the Society. 

Members of the Society, and all 
others who feel interested in the promo- 
tion of horticulture, are earnestly re- 
quested to forward articles for exhibi- 
tion, including every thing appertaining 
to horticulture, and horticultural imple- 
ments of any kind that may be consi- 
dered of value.. Also, it would be 
very desirable to receive written articles 
descriptive of any new or rare vegeta- 
ble, fruit, or flower, their qualities, and 
the manner of cultivation: also, any in- 
formation relative to horticultural pur- 
suits that may be of general interest. 

The limited funds of the Society will 
not allow of awarding premiums; but 
certificates will be awarded for first and 
second best of all articles that may have 
sufficient merit, and a full report made 
out by the Executive Committee for 
publication. 

It is designed that the annual fairs 
should be held circular in different parts 
of the State, but the interest not having 
yet become sufficiently extended to jus- 
tify the committee in designating any 
other point, it was thought best to hold 


|| it this year atthis place. ‘The commit- 
tee are very desirous that the citizens of 
the different portions of the state will 
take an interest in promoting the objects 
of the Society ll are at liberty to 
enter articles for exhibition, whether 
members of the Society or not, 
James Brake, President. 

A. G. Witxarp, Secretary. 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ind. Horticultural Society, 
held on the first Saturday in June, 1841 : 

J.S. Willets informed the commit- 
tee, that the Indiana Farmer, the former 
organ of the society, has been united 
with the Western Farmer & Gardener, 
published at Cincinnati, Ohio, a speci- 
men of which he presented for the exa- 
mination of the committee, and propo- 
sed, that that paper should hereafter be 
adopted ae the organ of publication. It 
was therefare, or motion, 

Resolved, That the Western Farmer 
& Gardener, be adopted as the organ of 
publication of the Indiana Horticultural 
Society. 

Resolved, That the Western Farmer 
& Gardener, published at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a paper well calculated to pro- 
}mote the agricultural and horticultural 
interésts of the west; we therefore re- 
commend it to the favorable notice and 
patronage of the farmers and citizens of 
Indiana. 

Resolved, That the Secretary furnish 
the Editor with a copy of these resolu- 
tions. James Brake, Chairman. 
A. G. Wiiarp, Secretary. 


(We are pleased to see that this ex- 
cellent society has embraced our pro- 
position to make the Farmer its organ, 
and hope soon to learn that every soci- 
ety, Agricultural and Horticultural, both 
in Indiana and Ohio has done so. Let 
them not overlook our offer of five co- 
pies of our third volume, to be given as 
premiums,"by those societies who fur- 
nish us with the required information— 
see page 209, No. 9. The Indiana 
Horticultural Society, and every other 
horticultural society, in the West and 
South, are of course at liberty to accept 
| of that offer.) 
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Portrait of Helen. 


When last in Kentuckey, we spent 
some time with Mr. George W. Wil- 
liams, one of the most spirited farmers 
in Bourbon county ; and one of those 
few, amongst the agriculturists of the 
West, who are alive to the interests of 
the profession. 

His farm consists of about seven hun- 
dred acres of as fine land as the world 
can produce—it is in the centre of old 
Bourbon! He has not been long enough 
in possession of it, to have the wood- 
lands in the state they ought to be; but 
they are now in a rapid course of im- 
provement. ‘The open land is in fine 
order, and the improvements generally 
very good. A beautiful pond well stock- 
ed with fish, forms a pleasant feature. 

We spoke of Mr. Williams’s field of 
com, drilled in by Bachelder’s patent 
planter. Mr. W. assured us, when 
here a few days ago, that it looked re- 
markably well, and promised to bean 
uncommonly good crop. The use of| 
this machine will form an era in the 
improvement of agriculture in the West, 
where corn is such a leading staple. | 
Mr. W. has an acre and an eighth, | 
planted in the same manner as that from | 
which he got, if we remember right, over 

150 bushels per acre—in drills some | 
two feet apart, and the plants eight or| 
ten inches apart inthe rows. This has| 
been hoed once, and has received no) 
other tending—yet Mr. W. hopes to! 
take the premium for the best crop in| 
Bourbon with it. The field planted by) 
machine has not had a hoe in it—nothing | 
but the cultivator. | 

Hemp is this gentleman’s principal | 
staple—he has this year, of that crop, | 
40 acres; of corn, 90 acres; willthrow| 
into market this fall a superior lot of 
mules and one hundred head of hogs | 
and has also, we presume, a few young | 
thorough-bred cattle to spare. 

His herd of cattle, embraces only 
about ten head of thorough-breds, but 
these are good. The imported cow, 














Fashion, with twin calves by imported 
Carcass, at the teat, struck us, notwith- 


very fine animal, and worthy of her 
pedigree—being ‘' got by son of Don 
Juan, (1923,) dam, Grizel, by Studley 
Grange, (1483,) g. d. by Young Sir 
Dimple, (971,) g. g. d. by Snow Ball, 
(2648,) g. g. g. d. by Layton, (2190,) 
a son of Charges’ Gray Bull.” Zela, 
a yearling heifer out of Fashion, and by 
Norfolk, (2377,) the sire of Messrs. 
Wasson & Co.’s Otley, promises well, 
and bids fair to rank with the best stock 
of the day. Helen, whose portrait is 
here given, engraved in such beautifu: 
style by Foster, is fine—a very light 
roan; ‘calved 5th of May 1836; dam 
Ruby, II. by Bertram IIf.; g. d. Ruby, 
by Young Sir Dimple; g. g. d. Daisy, 
by Wellington; g. g. g. d. Beauty, by 
Duke, (224.)”’ Of bulls, we saw only 
one, Bourbon by Otley. The other 
cows and heifers, our space will not 
allow us to enumerate. 

But we must make somewhat of an 
offset to our friend’s credit, as an active, 
spirited and scientific farmer—how could 
he be otherwise in such a neighborhood ? 
The energetic manner in which the 
Bourbon agricultural society is conduct- 
ed, is evidence that the farmers of that 
county are now considerably in advance 
of the great majority of their brethren 
in the West, and mean, too, to retain that 
lead. In addition to the usual business 
of such a society, monthly meetings are 
held for the purpose of a mutual ex- 
change of ideas and of information on 
their common profession; such meet- 
ings must result in much good. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
which we speak, are some of the most 


| spirited farmers im the county—Messrs. 


Williams, Jno. A. Gano, Jos. Wasson, 
Hearne, Hume (whose farm is spoken 
of as the pattern farm of the county,) 
Hickman, ete., etc., nearly all of whom 
are owners and breeders of choice stock. 

Of Mr. Hickman’s we have already 
spoken. 

Mr. JosepH Wasson has a consider- 
able herd, numbering some very choice 
animals. We long to enumerate them ; 
but as Mr. W. wishes to have some of 
his favorites figured in our pages early 
in the fall, we must defer an extended 
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notice tillthen. In hogs and sheep, too, 
Mr. W. has been making great improve- 
ments. ‘I'woof the best flocks of sheep 
we saw in our ramble, were here and at 
Mr. Williams’s. 

Mr. Wasson, Mr. Jos. HEARNE and 
Cox. SHropsuire, are the owners of 
the celebrated bull, Otley—by Norfolk, 
(2377,) dam, if we recollect aright, Mr. 
Benj. P. Gray’s Mary Anne. He stands 
at Mr. Hearne’s, where we saw him— 
one of the very best bulls in the state ; 
but more of him, too, in the fall. Mr. 
Hearne has also some superior hogs— 
Woburns, Berkshires, Graziers, &c. 

We called at Cot. SHropsnires and 
saw some fine cattle there, and also at 

Mr. Joun A. Gano’s, who owns some 
that are not often equalled—but for the 
reason given above, we shall also pass 
these over for the present. Mr. Gano’s 
bull, Chesterfield, appears in our Sept. 
number, and is now in the hands of the 
engraver. 





Chapter on Gates. 


Few things conduce more to the con- 
venience, security and comfort of a farm 
than an abundant supply of good gates. 
It may be well said, that no man who 
can make a set of draw-bars, should 
ever have a slip-gap; and it may be as 
truly said, that no man who can make a 
gate, should ever have draw-bars, (ex- 
cept in some peculiar cases where bars 
answer better than a gate.) 

The most common ard indeed only 
objection to gates is the difficulty and 
expense of making them: and I think I 
can remove this, by giving a plan of a 
most simple, cheap, and durable gate. 

Take a piece of scantling, four inch- 
es square, and six feet long, (or a sap- 
ling about the same size) make a mor- 
tise in the side, about six inches from 
one end, and about four feet from same 
end, in same side, make another mor- 
tise, into which insert (for the arms or 
body of the gate) two other pieces of 
scantling or plank, of such smaller size 
as may be at hand, and as long as the 
gate is to be wide; at right angles with 
these arms, and upon one side of them, | 








nail rived or sawed slats, about five feet 
long, four inches wide, and three-fourths 
of an inch thick; round off the lower 
end of the upright for a pivot, and the 
upper end for a prong; nail abrace dia- 
gonally across the gate, and it is ready 
to be hung, and fastened with chain, or 
pin, or latch. ‘The numerous illustra- 
tions which are contained in your valu- 
able paper, add much to its utility, and 
one would simplify this description; it 
is as follows: 











































































































Our crops have improved since you 


| were here more than you can conceive. 


Pasture and mowing grass very good; 
rye fair, wheat is a rusty, short crop, 
perhaps sufficient for home consump- 
tion; oats very fine; hemp is thin and 
coarse, but I think will make three. 
fourths of the usual crop. 

We were feasting on strawberries, 
I believe, when you were here ; rasp- 
berries succeeded in equal abundance; 
and now cherries, and early apples and 
pears, and a few apicrots, are taking 
their turn. We have finished cutting 
wheat and rye, and are now cutting a 
forty acre meadow, as usual, without the 
aid of spirituous liquors of any sort— 
coffee, butter-milk, or sweetened vine- 
gar and water, have been the substi- 
tutes. In haste, yours, 

ROBERT W. SCOTT. 
Locust Hill, Ky., 5th July 1841, 


(We fully agree with our correspon- 
dent on the utility and comfort of good 
gates on a farm, and have often been 
extremely annoyed and provoked with 
clumsey, broken down affairs, or bars, 
and even slip-gaps—we cannot think 
of any situation where either of the lat- 
ter would be preferable to a gate! Gene- 
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rally speaking, the farms in the inte- 
rior of Kentucky are admirably provi- 
ded with gates—well made, well hung 
and properly latched. But we must be 
even with one noted stock-breeder, not 
quite a hundred miles from Louisville, 
on the Bardstown road, who had the 
clumsiest slip-gap we ever laid down, 
of some ten or twelve rails, right in front 
of his house, and affording the only ac- 
cess to itfrom the turnpike. ‘These we 
had to lay down, every one, with a frac- 
tious horse in the buggy, one very hot 
morning before breakfast! Whew! we 
hav’nt got over it yet. Now, how much 

more highly could we have appreciated 
his gentlemanly hospitality, if he had 
had a good gate through which to give 
us entrance ? 

Mr. Scott’s plan is a simple and a 
cheap one, and is a sort of gate that any 
man can make, and on that account we 
are well pleased with it. But it has one 
fault—the diagonal brace or bar, instead 
of running from the upper part of the 
heel of the gate, by which it affords but 
little support against its sinking or swag- 
ging, should be placed as represented 
by the dotted lines in the cut. It will 
thus afford sn effectual support against 
the leverage of the gate, and altogether 
prevent its sinking by the head. ‘The 
risk of sinking would also be much 
lessened, by tapering the horizontal 
bars, and in fact, all the materials of the 
gate, from the heel to the head, and so 
lessening the weight there.) 





Dr. Martin’s own history of his Woburn 
hogs. 
Colbyville, Ky., July 5th, 1841. 


Mr. Arrreck—JDear Sir :—I find by 
trusting to your memory, you have fallen 
into several errors in the piece accom- 
panying the plates of my hogs in the last 
Farmer and Gardener, to correct which 
I send you the following statement. 

At a very early time my father com- 
menced the improvement of the hog in 
Kentucky, by a cross of an ** En glish | 
Boar” upon the old long-nosed breed ; 
and about 1812 he procured a pair of 
Calcutta pigs, the produce of which he 
sold at $20 a pair. Asow of this breed 


sold at Wm. Allen’s sale, about 1815, 
for $68. ‘There were seven of the full- 
bred Calcutta pigs brought to Clarke co. 
by my father and his neighbors, but un- 
fortunately they were all of the same 
litter, and their good qualities were soon 
impaired by too close breeding. About 
the year 1825, my father’s stock of hogs 
came into my possession. 

I procured a very fine animal for a 
cross but made no enquiry as to his 
stock. 

About 1830, Mr. Poston, a merchant 
of Winchester, purchased some pigs in 
Pennsylvania that were understood to 
be the Duke of Bedford’s breed. I ob- 
tained a pairof pigs from him, ina short 
time after their introduction; and after 
Mr. Poston’s death, which was in 1833, 
I purchased his old sow, which I called 
Pennsylvania. 

Shortly after getting the sow Penn- 
sylvania, I bred her to a boar brought 
by Mr. Hutchcroft, of Bourbon county, 
from Pennsylvania, and shortly after- 
ward got some pigs from Mr. Hutch- 
croft, the produce of stock he had 
brought from Pennsylvania. 

The first hog I used of Mr. Hutch- 
croft’s, produced me fine stock, from 
which I only kept two pigs. I used 
two hogs afterwards from Mr. Hutch- 
croft’s, which did not appear to mix 
well with my hogs, and the produce 
was unproductive. 

I procured several Bedford hogs, with 
a view of getting the same kind of hog 
that I had got from Mr. Poston, but was 
disappointed. I have owned or seen, 
five distinct kinds of hogs called Bed- 
fords. 

In 1837 I procured from Virginia a 
boar and two sows, of the same breed 
as those that had been introduced by 
Mr. Poston, with certificates accompa- 
nying them that they were pure blooded 
hogs of the Duke of Bedford’s breed. 
Before procuring the boar from Virginia, 
'T had bred the old sow Pennsylvania to 
a large, well-formed animal, a descendant 
| of one of the sows brought out by Mr. 
Poston, that was also understood to have 
‘in him Big China and Calcutta blood. 











| She produced fifteen pigs, ten of which 
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she raised ; ; “the produce of these hogs, 
I call the Alloyed Woburn. ‘This alloy 
is preferred by many to the pure Wo- 
burn, on account of their having more 
size. The large hog that I showed in 
Winchester last fall, was one of this lit- 
ter; and the premium barrow thatI had | 
at Frankfort, winter before last, was 
another; and the large barrow at R. 
Allen’s, another. 

Mr. Parkinson is understood to have 
been the first person that introduced the 
Duke of Bedford’s breed of hogs into 
the United States; but whether the sow 
Pennsylvania is a descendant of that 
stock, or of some later importation, I am 
not prepared to. say. 

In 1839 I went to Pennsylvania to 
see Mr. Blackman’s importation of Wo- 
burns. Mr. Blackman had imported 
three pigs from Woburn, but unfortu- 
nately they were of the same litter. 

They had a large share of Neapolitan 
blood in them, and were so near naked 
that I did not buy any of them, though 
I had gone to Pennsylvania with the 
intention of buying them. I also went 
to Virginia, New York and Massachu- 
setts, but could find no Woburns that 
were not mixed. 

I have no doubt but Mr. Blackman’s 
hogs would have been agreat advantage 
to. me, as it would. have afforded me a 
fresh cross, and. added some of that in- 
valuable blood, the Neapolitan. It is 
true I now have the Neapolitan, and 
could add a fresh cross to the Woburn 
that would be very advantageous; but 
then the prejudice against any thing 
made at home, and the admiration of 
whatever is made abroad, would deprive 
me for some years of any profit from 
such improvements. 

Before I had been so frequently dis- 
appointed in getting Bedford hogs, with 
the expectation of getting the kind of 
hogs. introduced by Mr. Poston, I had 
called my hogs Bedfords. But having 
bought Bedford hogs that were so much 
unlike mine, and finding that the Duke 
of Bedford’s hogs were called Woburns 
in the Complete Grazier, I adopted that 
name. 





to see Govenor Lincoln’s hogs, as I had 
seen in the American. Farmer that he 
had hogs introduced (I think) by Park- 
inson, of the Duke of Bedford’s breed ; 
and here I found hogs that strongly re- 
sembled the Woburns, although he had 
crossed them with other breeds, and had 
none pure of the original breed. 

All the Woburns in Kentucky (as far 
as I know) have sprung from six hogs 
—three boars and three sows. In m 
pedigrees I have called them Belmont, 
Superior, Pennsylvania, Belmona and 
Accident. If the other boar ever had a 
name, I am not apprized of it. 

I expect shortly to receive an addition 
tomy Woburn stock from Pennsylvania. 
So much for their history. 

I think you may be correct in saying 
the Woburns require from eighteen 
months to three years to acquire their 
full growth. But your inference that 
they do not fatten readily at an early 
age, is directly contradicted by experi- 
ence. Ido not know what other breeds 
you allude to, as maturing at twelve or 
fifteenmonthsold. Certainly you could 
not mean the black Berkshire; they do 
not get their growth at this age. I have 
a sow by Mr. Beach’s Reading, out of 
Mr. Lossing’s. imported Teal sow, that 
is now more than two years old,. that is 
not yet done growing. I have a boar 
by imported Newbury, same age, that 
is still growing. Woburn sows produce 
pigs at as early an age as any others, 
which is a strong indication of early 
maturity. Marion, a sow with whichI 
am now trying an experiment, had pigs 
at eight months and six days old. 

If I should be disposed to hunt up 
large sized Woburns at an early age, I 
could soon find some that would leave 
Mr. Beach’s best, far behind. My 
pigs were purposely kept back, that 
they might be as light as possible at 
(four months old) the ‘time I commenced 
feeding. 

I think Mr. Beach has made a very 
honest admission, ‘that in a trial with 
the Woburns he would have nothing to 
gain.” The pigs U fed with Mr. Fan- 
ning were not broken down im their 





I went to Worcester in Massachusetts, 


limbs, and will both have pigs in ashort 
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time ; so that the feeding my pigs * “high” 
is not likely to prevent their breeding. 

The distinction of large and small 
Berkshire has been made by extra keep. 
My Berkshires from Reading and New- 
bury are not as large as Hawes’ old 
Berkshires, which I purchased from the 
Shakers, near Albany, N.Y. It is true 
they are not as old; (and I think they 
will reach the same size,) but they are 
over two years old. 

You will find [have made a proposi- 
tion in the Kentucky Farmer, to havea 
Woburn and Berkshire fed by some 
disinterested person, by measurement. 
This I suppose willbe called a fair test. 

SAM’L D. MARTIN. 








(I am well aware of my incompetence 
on entering into any discussion on the 
subject of stock, with Dr. Martin; his 
experience being so much greater ‘than 
my own. ButI must have my opinion; 
that is still in favor of the earlier matu- 
rity of the Berkshire hog, over any 
other breed possessing anything ap- 
proaching to their form, quality of flesh, 
and breeding qualities. I have probably 
a better opportunity of seeing results 
than the Doctor, and go nowhere with 
my eyes shut. I have formed my 
opinions from my observations; and, 
like every one else, think I am pretty 
nearly correct. | 

As to the comparative maturity of 
animals, I view it thus—that at a cer- 
tain age they attain their full and perfect 
form, and will then attain a greater 
weight and degree of fatness than at 
any previous age; and though they will 
afterwards increase in size, probably for 
some years, they will do so at a slower 
rate than they had before done. 

‘The distinction of large and small 
Berkshires,’’ has been created much 
more by the in-and-in breeding resulting | 
from the small number of individuals, 
originally imported ; and by care in se-| 
lecting the breeders, than by extra keep. | 
Though keep, of course, tells in a great 
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degree.) 





Farmers should be very careful of | 
their ashes—its beneficial effects on corn | 
and grass have been well tested. ! 
. Vox. Il.—22* 
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The Boston importation of Durhams in 
1819. 


Mr. Affleck :—Agreeably to your re- 
quest, I send you a few remarks on 
some cattle imported into the state of 
Massachusetts, several years ago—par- 
ticularly the bull Celebs and the cow 
Flora. In making these remarks, I am 
obliged to rely wholly on recollection, 
not having any documents or records to 
which I can refer. But having for seve- 
ral years been much interested in stock ; 
and having been well acquainted both 
with the cattle in question and their 
owner—having also owned several of 
Celebs’ progeny, I think my statements 
will be found generally correct. 

Celebs and Flora were imported 
from England, by Cornelius Coolidge, 
Esq., of Boston, in 1819, being then 
about six months old. [fam not aware 
of any other cattle having been imported 
at that time. These two animals were 
shortly afterwards sold to Col. Samuel 
Jaques, the present occupant of the Ten 
Hiils stock farm, Charlestown, Mass. 
Whether anything like a modern or 
herd-book pedigree of these animals was 
ever had, I know not; their history I 
believe to be substantially this : 

Celebs was from the stock of Mr. 
Mason, of Chilton, in Durham—was 
got by Hercules, a son of C. Colling’s 
bull Comet. On the other side, he was 
of Mr. Mason’s stock of improved short- 
horns, which were much esteemed— 
and after this stock had received one 
cross from the Colling bulls, it is said 
to have been preferred, by some, to any 
in the kingdom. 

Flora was said to have been from the 
same herd as Celebs, but to have pos- 
sessed a dash of the best milking strain 


| of the Holderness variety. 


As to individual characteristics, Ce- 
lebs’ color was a light roan on the body 
—dark roan about the head and neck. 
He had fine silky hair, thin skin, and 
was an excellent handler. He had un- 
common squareness and eompactness of 
form, remarkable straitness and width 
of back, loin and rump, with very deep, 
full flanks, and short legs. 
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Flora was red, with a white spot in 
the forehead, and some white about the 
flanks. She was a round, trim-built an- 
imal, and brought, from Celebs, some 

rst-rate stock. 

The cow ** Premium,’’ to which the 
letter of Mr. L. F. Allen, in the July 
number of the Farmer, relates, is now 
owned by Mr. Sullivant, of Columbus. 
She is a very good animal, and is a fair 
specimen of the Celebs stock ; her form, 
especially the loin, rump, and _ hind 
quarter, showing strong marks of her 
distinguished progenitor. 

‘« Cicero,”’ a bull mentioned in your 
note appended to Mr. A.’s letter, was 
Celebs’ last calf, out of old Flora. The 
‘son of Cicero,’’ there mentioned, I 
know nothing about. 

Celebs died in Dec., 1829. Flora 
survived him several years, and had one 
or more very fine calves, by Mr. Pow- 
ell’s bull Bolivar, after Celebs’ death. 

The importation of these animals was 
made by Mr. Coolidge, and I do not 
think either of the gentlemen mentioned 
by Mr. Allen had any interest or con- 
cern m it. Mr. Williams, of London, 
had sent out Denton (Young Denton of 
the Herd-book) to his brother, in North- 
borough, a year or so before; and sub- 
sequently, the other gentlemen men- 
tioned. by Mr. A., as well as several 
more near Boston, have been engaged 
in the importation of cattle and other 
stock, of which, at some more leisure 
epportunity, I may give you some m- 
telligence. Your’s truly, 


SANFORD HOWARD, 
Cincinnati, July 23, 184. 





Farmers’ and Mechanics” Hamilton Co. 
Agricultural Society. 


At an appointed meeting of the executive 
eommittee of this association, held at Carthage, 
on Saturday the 7th inst., the following arrange- 
ments were made for the Fair, to be held on 9th } 
and 10th days of September next. 

Mr, Rosse, of the Cincinnati House, agreed 
to prepare the proper pens and enclosures on the 
ground selected, for which he is to charge a 
moderate compensation from the owners of the 
stock occupying them ; and also to provide sepa- } 
vate stables for stallions, &c., &c., and accom- 


| The following gentlemen were appointed 
judges : 

On nonses.—Munson Beach, of Warren co., 
Ohio ; Sam’! Winston, of Newport, Ky.; Aaron 
Schenck; Rich’d Hendrickson ; John Voorhees. 

On catrrie.—Dr. 8. D. Martin, of Clarke co., 
Ky.; Mich’! Sullivant, of Columbus, O.; Alex, 
Mayhew; John Read ; Stewart McGill. 

On noos.—J. A. Pinto, of Chillicothe, O.; 
John Ferris; W. Graham; John M. Milliken, 
of Hamilton O.; Ja’s Hardenbrook. 

On sHEeEP.—William Neff; Sam’l Beres- 
ford; Rufus D. Mayhew ; Garrett Williamson ; 
Lewis Shirley, of Jefferson co., Ky. 

ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES.—John Oli- 
ver; Dan’l F. Meader; John Brown; James 
B. Gardener ; Edw’d Schroder, 

On sutteR.—John Noble, (of the Dennison 
House ;) C. Cheney; Alex. Pendry ; Anth’y L. 
Cook; Benj. C. Bonnell. 

On sitx.—Dr. Shaler, of Newport, Ky.; 
John S. Luckey ; Dr. Moshier; Jno. D. Van- 
kirk ; Wm. Orange. 

ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND Ma- 

cHINERY.—Abr’m Ruffner; John Mahard, Jr. ; 
Philip D. Riggs; John Clark ; John L. Smith; 
Francis Cassatt ; Geo. C. Miller. 
The following list of premiums are offered. 
The-association being yet in its infancy, and 
funds being scant, the committee cannot offer 
so liberal a list of premiums as they could desire. 
But it is presumed that what are offered will be 
sufficient to induce all to attend, whose object 
is improvement. Instead of silver cups, &c., 
standard agricultural and horticultural works, 
it will be seen, constitute the majority of the 
premiums, 


Horses.—For the best stallion, a copy of the 
London Society’s Treatise on the Horse. 
For the best brood mare, the same. 

For the best draught horse or mare, Ist and 2d 
vols. of Western Farmer and Gardener, bound. 


Cattle.—For the best aged bull, copy of Low’s 
Elements of Practical Agriculture. 

For the best two-year old bull, Youatt on Cat- 
tle—the London Society’s Treatise. 

For the best yearling bull, copy of Liebeg’s 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

For the best bull calf under a year, subscription 
to 3d vol. of Western Farmer and Gardener. 
For the best aged cow, Youatt on Cattle. 

For the best two year old heifer, Bridgeman’s 
Young Gardener’s Assistant. 

For the best yearling heifer, Amer. Orchardist. 
For the best heifer calf under a year, subscrip- 
tion to 3d vol. Western Farmer and Gardener. 
For the best milch cow, copy of Ist and 2nd 
vols. bound, and subscription to 3d vol. Wes- 
tern Farmer and Gardener. 


Hogs.—Best boar over two years, Complete 
Grazier. 
Best boar, from one to two years, Liebeg’s Ag- 








modations for all comers. 


ricultural Chemistry. 
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2d vols. West. Farmer and Gardener, bound. 
Best boar, under six months, subscription to 
current vol. Philadelphia Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Best sows, same ages, same premiums. 
Best fat hog, under twelve months, subscription 
to current vol. of Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register. 
Best fat hog, over twelve months, the same. 


Sheep.—Best grown buck of any breed, keep- 
ing in view both wool and carcass, copy of 
London society’s Treatise on Sheep. 

Best ewe of any breed, do. do., the same, 

Best buck and ewe lamb, to each, subscription 
to 3d vol. Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Domestic Manufactures.—Best ten yards 
of home-made flannel, Bridgeman’s Young 
Gardener’s Assistant, 

Best ten yards home-made cloth, the same. 

c< « «4 “ jeans, the same. 


“ pair “ socks, the same. 
Butter.—Best five lbs. butter, a work on the 
Dairy. 


Silk.—Best bushel of cocoons, Ist and 2nd/} 
vols. of West. Farmer and Gardener, bound. 

Best pound of reeled silk, the same. (The 
Editor and Publisher of the Farmer offer the 
premiums on silk.) 

Agricultural Implements and Machi-\ 
nery.—Certificates will be awarded by the, 
judges to such as they may think deserving 
of them. 

E. J. Hoorgr, Rec. See’ry. 





Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Hamilton Co. 
Agricultural Society. 


Rules adopted by the Executive Board. 


Rouxe I.—All competitors for premiums must 
enter their names and places of residence with 
the Recording Secretary, on the day previous to 
the first day of the Fair. The Secretary, (who 
will attend at Carthage with a book of record 
for that purpose,) however, on good cause 
shown, may permit the entry at any time before 
9 o’clock of the first day of the exhibition, 
together with a description of the articles or 
animals intended to be offered in competition 
for the premiums. If an animal of the horse 
kind, its age, color, sex, height, and pedigree, (if 
known) and place where foaled. All mares of- 
fered as brood mares must have produced a foal. 

Of all other animals, their age, sex, color and 
pedigree, (if known) or the particular stock or 
breed, in order to guide in the future selection 
of the best stock. 

Rue II.—Of agricultural or horticultural 
products, the mode of culture, quantity of ground 
and quality of soil, the kind and quantity of 
manure per acre, if any, must all be stated. 

Rue IIL.—All articles of domestic manu- 
facture and implements of husbandry must be 
entered as above, with the name of the manu- 


\ 





Best boar, from six to twelve months, Ist and / 





facturer, where he resides, the price he can sell 
at, with a detailed description of the article, its 
uses and advantages. 

Rute 1V.—AIl animals or articles to be ex- 
hibited for premiums, must be placed under the 
exclusive control of the committee of arrange- 
ments before 8 o'clock P. M. of the day previous 
to exhibition, in order that they may be arranged 
in their proper places, and remain until the 
committee consent to their removal. 

Rutre V.—The several committees of judges 
appointed on the different animals and articles, 
will meet on the ground at 8 o'clock A. M. of 
the first day of the meeting, to award premiums, 
and to proceed at once to the discharge of their 
respective duties ; three constituting a quorum, 
and if three are not present, those that are may 
fill the vacancy. 

Ruts VI.—The reports of the several com- 
mittees of judges shall be made up in writing, 
and signed by at least three of them, and hand- 
ed to the Recording Secretary, before one o’clock 
of the first day of exhibition. 

Rute VII—The judges may withhold pre- 
miums where there is no competition, or where 
those offered may not be deemed worthy of a 
premium. 

Rue VIII.—Booths or stalls for the sale of 
spirituous liquors on the ground, are expressly 
prohibited, as well as gambling, of every des- 
cription ; and it is made the express duty of the 
members of the executive committee, to see that 
this rule is not transgressed. 

Rue [X.—No one will be permitted to com- 
pete for the premiums offered, who is not a 
member of the society (nor membere who are in 
arrears) except females belonging to families of 
members, who have paid their annual subscrip- 
tions. JOHN MAHARD, Ja., CA’n. 

E. J. Hoorrer, Rec. Sec’ry. 





The Western Stock Book. 


This work has been for some months 
past, in the course of preparation for the 
press; but really the times are such, 
that I dislike to risk its publication at 
present. Jt will not fall through— 
but some change must take place for the 
better, in every way, before sucha cost- 
ly work can be risked. A postpone- 
ment, but a postponement only, must 
take place for the present. The pru- 
dence of this course is evident to all, of 
even those most anxious for its appear- 
ance. T. A. 





The Richmond Star says, “ We have all been 
mischievous boys in our time, except the girls; 


and they are always ‘ Playing the mischief,’ ” 
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Hamilton County Agricultural Society. 


We have a word to say to the farmers 
of Hamilton county, and which may ap- 
ply, it is probable, to the members of 
other societies in the West. 

The society, now formed, is the third 
distinct one that has been organized 
within the last few years, in this coun- 
ty, having for its object the improve- 
ment of the agriculture of the county. 

The old Hamilton county and the 
Miami Valley societies no longer exist. 
Why is this? The farmers say—wwe 
know it, for we have heard it often re- 
peated—that they were aristocratic af- 
fairs, in which a common, plain farmer 
had no voice, and was looked upon as no- 
body ; that these big-bug's, as they are 
termed, did everything their own way ; 
awarded great premiums, which they 
carried themselves, &c. &c.; that these 
intruders from the city came among 
them to dictate, and to attempt to teach 
those who were better informed than 
themselves. 

This may all be so, though we doubt 
it; still we presume that some ground 
existed for complaint. But, did these 
very farmers, who now grumble, and 
throw the blame upon others, do their 
duty ? We rather suspect they did not; 
and it ill becomes them to find fault with 
those who did. Who furnished the 
greater part of the funds? Who did the 
labor—the hard work, necessary for 
carrying on the affairs of such a society ? 
Did these gratuitous labors result in no 
good? Were the laborers ever even 
thanked for their toil, or receive aught 
but after-complaints? If evils existed, 
how did it happen that farmers took so 
much less interest in that which was 
intended for their improvement, than 
the residents of the city? Why was 
there not a majority of farmers in an 
Agricultural Society? We could tell 
you, but will leave you to answer for 
yourselves, 

You have now organized yourselves 
into a complete Farmers’ Association, 
purely democratic in its principles. 
This is well. See that you carry it 


out; Do not let your Society struggle 








on for a time and then fall through, for 
want of its supporters and members do- 
ing their duty; and thus, after all that 
has been said of others, lay yourselves 
liable to still severer strictures. 

We promise you that, as your Cor- 
responding Secretary, we will do our 
duty; and as Editor of this paper, we 
will keep a close eye upon all connected 
with the Society, who neglect their’s, 
We will tell you, too, one of these days, 
in what that duty consists. 





Essay on Sheep.--No. 3. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. 


Dear Sir :—Continuing the subject of 
sheep, [ will now lay before your rea- 
ders some account of what we here term 
the short wooled—that is, the Merino, 
the Saxon, the Southdown, &c. Inasfar 
as I commenced with the long wools, 
it may be advisable to continue the de- 
scription, having reference to the length 
of staple, as some order of rotation ; and 
consequently of those already named, 
the Southdown will come first under 
notice. 

The Southdown, Norfolk, Dorset, 
Ryeland and Cheviot, though, in fact, 
the old short wools of England, now 
occupy an intermediate space between 
the fleeces of Spain, Germany and New- 
Holland, and the long wools of the 
Cotswold, Leicester and Lincoln. The 
Southdowns are a long range of hills, 
diverging from the great chalky stratum 
which intersects a portion of England 
from Norfolk to Dorchester, entering 
the county of Sussex on the west side, 
and continuing almost in a direct line 
as far as East Bourne in Pevensey bay, 
(being within a mile or two of the spot 
where William the Conqueror landed his 
army, previous to the battle of Hastings) 
and occupying a space of more than 
sixty miles in length with a succession 
of open downs, and distinguished by 
their situation and name, from a more 
northern tract passing through Surrey 
and Kent and terminating in the cliffs 
of Dover. On these downs a certain 
breed of sheep have been reared for 
several hundred years, and from their 
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location do they take theirname. ‘The 
present breed of Southdown sheep so 
justly admired, are indebted particular- 
ly to Mr. Ellman, for the possession of 
the fine form they now invariably carry. 
We have it upon record, that far from 
possessing a good shape, they were, 
originally, long and thin in the neck, 

high on the shoulders, low behind, high 
on the loins, down on the rump, the 
tail set on very low, perpendicular from 
the hip bones, sharp on the back, the 
ribs flat, not bowing, narrow in the fore- 
quarters, but good in the leg, although 
having big bone. Their improvement 
has not been by any admixture of foreign 
blood. The cross with the Leicesters 
and the Merinos have each proved fail- 
ures. ‘The same system that Mr. Bake- 
well pursued with regard to the im- 
provement of the Leicesters, was carried 
out by Mr. Ellman in his experiments on 
the Southdown with equally satisfactory 
results. ‘The true principles of breed- 
ing were attended to, the sexual inter- 
course of the sheep regulated by selec- 
tions, and in-and-in breeding entirely 
doneaway with. Besides improvement 
in shape, they acquired a better and 
hardier constitution, with a greater dis- 
position to fatten, and became much 
heavier in carcass when fat. They 
have a patience of occasional short keep, 
and an endurance of hard stocking, 
scarcely surpassed by any other sheep, 
an early maturity inferior to none, with 
fiesh finely grained, and wool of the 
most useful quality. ‘The Southdown 
sheep are polled; the dusky and some- 
times black color of the head and legs 
would almost go to prove that this was 
their original color; and in almost every 
flock, notwithstanding the care that is 
taken to prevent it, several particolored 
lambs will be dropped, and some entire- 
ly black; and there is scarcely a doubt 
that if left in a wild state, they would 
in a few years become black altogether. 
There are no sheep more healthy than 
the Southdowns. They seldom suffer 
from the hydatid on the brain, neither 
are they much subject to the rot. ‘The 
following is Mr. Ellman’s description 
of his improved Southdowns: 








‘¢'The head small and hornless; face 
speckled and gray, and neither too long 
nor too short; the lips thin, and the space 
between the nose and the eyes narrow ; 
the under jaw or chop fine and thin ; 
the ears tolerably wide, and well covered 
with wool, and the forehead also, and 
the whole space between the ears well 
protected by it as a defence against the 
fly; the eye full and bright; the eye-cap 
or bone not too projecting, that it may 
not form a fatal obstacle in lambing ; 
the neck of a medium length, thin to- 
wards the head, but enlarging towards 
the shoulders, where it should be broad 
and high, and straight in its whole course 
above and below ; the breast should be 
wide, deep and projecting forward be- 
tween the fore-legs, indicating a good 
constitution and a disposition to thrive. 
Corresponding with this the shoulders 
should be on a level with the back, and 
not too wide above; they should bow 
outwards from the top of the breast, in- 
dicating a springing rib beneath, and 
leaving room for it. The ribs coming 
out horizontally from the spine and ex- 
tending far backward, and the last rib 
projecting more than the others; the 
back flat from the shoulders to the set- 
ting on of the tail; the loin broad and 
flat; the rump long and broad, and the 
tail set on high and nearly on a level 
with the spine; the hips wide, the space 
between them and the last rib on either 
side as narrow as possible, and the ribs 
generally presenting a circular form like 
a barrel; the belly as straight as the 
back ; the legs neither too long nor too 
short ; the fore-legs straight from the 
breast to the foot, not bending inward 
at the knee, and standing far apart both 
before and behind, the hocks having a 
direction rather outward, and the twist 
or meeting of the thighs behind being 
particularly full; the bones fine, yet hav- 
ing no appearance of weakness; and of 
a speckled or dark color; the belly well 
defended with wool, and the wool 
coming down before and behind the 
knee, and to the hock; the wool short, 
close, curled and fine, and free from 
spiry projecting fibres. ‘The average 
dead weight of the Southdown is from 
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120 t) 160 Tbs. though they have been 
fed to weigh 294 lbs.; the fleece varies 
from 24 to 6 lbs., dependant, of course, 
on circumstances. ‘I'he wool of the 
Southdowns, when in most repute as a 
carding wool, was principally used in 
making servants’ and army clothing in. 
England, and it was sparingly mixed 





with other wools for finer cloths; with 
the introduction of the Spanish and| 
German wools it has changed its char- 
acter, and from being an inferior carding 
wool, has become a good combing one, 
and enters into the composition of flan- 
nels, baizes and worsted goods of almost 
every description; heavy cloths for cali- 
co printers and paper manufacturers, 
woollen cords, and coarse woollens, 
blankets, carpets, druggets, &c., so that 
although it has lost cast, the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of the old short 
wools, cannot but look with satisfaction 
at its extraordinary usefulness. 

I have said that the face and legs of 
the Southdowns are speckled and gray— 
I wish farmers, however, to understand 
that it is not every sheep that has face 
and legs speckled and gray that is a 
Southdown ; and I make this observa- 
tion, for the purpose of calling attention 
to the importance of purchasers being 
particularly tenacious of buying of no 
persons but those of established charac- 
ter, and to beware of imposition. 

The old Berkshire are an ill-formed 
breed of sheep, with black head and legs, 
and with a coarse, short fleece, weighing 
about 1; lbs. ‘The Hampshire are, for 
the most part, a cross between the old 
Berkshire and the Southdown, having 
the same distinctive marks. The Staf- 
fordshire sheep is also polled, with legs 
and face gray; they are a native of this 
county, and bred principally on Cannock 
Heath, a district of land lying between 
Stafford and Birmingham ; they are thin 


in proportion to their length, otherwise: 


they would resemble the Southdown 
more than any other breed. They are 





capable of being fed to great weight, and 
have been made to reach 32 lbs., per 
quarter. ‘The fleece is not so good in 


quality as the Southdown, and averages 


about 3 lbs. 


| 





In the western part of 





Staffordshire there j is a " breed of sheep 
with black faces and legs, light in the 
careass, and fine in the wool, but much 
inferior to the Cannock Heath sheep, 

‘The Dorset sheep isa valuable breed 
peculiar to itself; the principal distine- 
tion and value of which lies in the for- 
wardness of the ewes, who take the ram 
at a much earlier period than any other 
species, and thus supply the market with 
lamb when it fetches the highest price ; 
the wool is inferior to that of the South- 
down, and averages about 3j lbs. 

We now come to the Ryeland, so 
called from the district where raised in 
the southern part of Herefordshire, and 
on which a great quantity of rye used to 
be grown. It is a small breed, seldom 
exceeding more than 14 or 16 lbs. per 
quarter in the wether and 10 to 13 lbs. 
in theewe. The legs are small and clean, 
the bone altogether light, the carcass 
round and compact, and peculiarly de- 
veloping itself on the loins and haunches. 
The Ryeland has that form which at 
once bespeaks it to be patient of hunger, 
and capable of thriving on very scanty 
fare. ‘They have white faces, and are 
polled, the wool growing close to, and 
sometimes covering the eyes. The 
weight of the fleece rarely exceeds 2 lbs., 
but it possesses a degree of fineness un- 
equalled by any other British breed, 
Sir Joseph Banks, who was well ac- 
quainted with their constitution and 
habits, used to say that ‘the Ryeland 
sheep deserved a niche in the temple of 
Fame.”’ They fatten quickly, but the 
saperabundant fat is not made to load 
the muscles externally, as in the Leices- 
ter; it is accumulated within, and the 
flesh is on this account more generally 
acceptable. As might naturally be ex- 
pected, experiments have been made by 
crossing the Ryelands with the Merino ; 
no improvement was made in the fleece, 
and the carcass considerably deteriora- 
ted. Similar attempts have been made 
to cross this sheep with the Leicesters 
and Southdowns, but in every case with 
similar results, and the idea has been 
entirely abandoned. 

The Morfe Common sheep of Shrop- 
shire ought not to be passed over with- 
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out notice; they are raised on a tract of 
land, situated on the borders of the Se- 
vern, near Bridgenorth, which contains 
about 4000 acres—they are the pride of 
the county, and are not excelled in fine- 
ness of wool, even by the Ryelands 
themselves. ‘They have small horns, 
with speckled, dark, or black faces and 
legs, and a fleece weighing about 2 lbs. 

The Cheviot hills are a part of that 
extensive and elevated range, which ex- 
tends from Galloway through North- 
umberland into Cumberland, occupying 
a space of from 150 to 200 square miles. 
The majority of them are pointed like 
cones; their sides are smooth and steep, 
and their bases are nearly in contact with 
each other. The soil, except on the 
very top, is fertile, and from the base to 
the summit of most of them, there is an 
unbroken and rich greensward. On 
the upper part of that hill in Northum- 
berland, whichis properly termed the 
Cheviot, this most valuable breed of 
sheep is found, and hence again its name. 
It is said they have been bred there 
from time immemorial. A strong pre- 
judice was at one time entertained 
against them, but they are now spread- 
ing themselves rapidly over every part 
of the south Highlands of Scotland, to 
the exclusion of the native black-faced 
breed. ‘The head of the Cheviot is 
polled, bare and clean, with the jaw of 
good length ; the ears not too short; the 
neck round, not too long, and well 
covered with wool; the shoulders deep, 
full and wide set above; the chest full 
and open; the body, in general, round 
and full, and hams round and plump; 
the Jegs clean, of proportionable length, 
and well clad with wool to the knee- 
joints and hocks; the fleece fine, close, 
short and thick set. It possesses very 
considerable fattening properties, and 
ean endure much hardship, both from 
starvation and cold. ‘The experiments 
that have been made in crossing the 
Cheviot with the Leicester and South- 
downs have been entire failures, and in 
every instance has the original fleece 
been deteriorated by the system; it is, 
however, carried on to a considerable 
extent, and a great portion of the sheep 


= 








on the Cheviot range, have a considera- 
ble quantity of Leicester blood in them, 
by which the character of the wool is 
being entirely altered. UMBRA. 





Editorial Items. 


In the July number of the Philad. “ Farmers’ 
Cabinet,” we are honored with a very flattering 
notice of our littke work on the Bee. The 
editor fully appreciates the object of the publi- 
cation, This No. of the Farmers’ Cabinet 
completes its fifth volume. It was during the 
progress of its second volume, that we happen- 
ed to meet with it, and feeling much interested 
in what we saw of it, ordered the work, and 
used some exertion to spread it in the district of 
Indiana, on the Wabash river, where we then 
resided. We even sent an occasional anon. 
communication to its pages, little dreaming 
then, that we would at no distant day, venture 
to take the reins of a kindred work in our own 
hands. We sincerely hope it meets with that 
support, which the efforts of all connected with 
it so well deserve. The July number contains 
three well executed wood cuts; one of them a 
group of Lord Western’s “ Anglo-Merino” 
sheep, and another of the celebrated English 
horse “ Vestris,” both from Low’s Illustrations, 
It has an intelligent and indefatigable list of 
correspondents; an able and efficient editor— 
forms an octavo of 32 pages, published at one 
dollar. 

We have been gratified with a few days’ visit 
of the editor of the New Genesee Farmer, Mr. 
Bateham, on a tour of observation, and did 
what we could to show him the lions. Unfor- 
tunately we were too much occupied to devote 
that time to Mr. B. that we would otherwise 
have done; but he was aware of this, and ex- 
cused us. We must say, that the good opinion 
we entertained of the usefulness of the New 
Genesee Farmer, has been considerably increas- 
ed since our acquaintance with its editor. We 
wish our friends of the Cabinet, the Cultivator, 
and the other Eastern agricultural papers, would 
make us a visit here in the West. We pledge 
ourselves to their receiving from every friend of 
the cause, a hearty welcome; and we are con- 
fident, that by thus acquiring a more extended 
knowledge of the resources of the country, they 
would enlarge their sphere of usefulness. 

Mr. M. W. Phillips, of Hinds county, Miss., 
again writes us a long letter, containing much 
valuable information. We extract the following: 

“On the 5th day of July, the citizens of this 
vicinity (Starkville) organized themselves into 
a meeting, called for the purpose of forming an 
Agricultural Society, by calling Mr. David 
Montgomery to the chair, and Mr, P. C. Rent- 
frow, secretary. After which, at the earnest 
request of several, Mr. Leech, of Columbus, 
addressed the meeting, ably and pertinently ; 
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and it being the opinion that it was highly ad- 
vantageous to form a Society, nineteen gentle- 
men signed their namés, and organized the 
“Oktibbeha Agricultural Society,” and elected 
a spirited and energetic set of officers for the 
ensuing 12 months—as follows: 

Dr. Wm. C. Gillespie, president—Messrs, 
David Montgomery, Ist vice president, B. M. 
Moore, 2d do., W. R. Cannon, 3d do., Hon. 
James Walton, 4th do.—Mr. N. Weed, trea- 
surer—and Mr. P. C. Rentfrow, secretary ;—all 
of whom are planters.” 

Our esteemed friend, Mr. John Lewis, of 
Llangollen, Ky., gives us a piece of most grati- 
fying information, viz: that we are likely soon 
to have a work on the Grasses, by a distin- 
guished botanist. ‘They ought indeed to be 
honored with a splendid work. Mr. L. says, 
speaking of the biue grass and maize, “ Like 
Roman ladies, they receive honors proportion- 
ate to their powers of production. They have 
increased the population, and added more to the 
strength of the state than any others, They 
are the mothers of the vegetable Gracchii.” 

“ You are not aware, I presume, that Mr. Cur- 
tis, a distinguished botanist of N. C., at the in- 
stance of Mr. Ruffin, of the Farmer’s Register 
in Va., and of Mr. Stevenson of the Kentucky 
Farmer, is about to give a treatise on the 
grasses, with their botanical and various popu- 
lar names; and that several gentlemen have 
undertaken to furnish him with specimens, 
necessary to the completion of the work, my- 
self among them. I took the liberty of sug- 
gesting the advantages which would result 
from accompanying that work with engravings, 
cheap but accurate, and colored according to 
nature. Whether my suggestion will be acted 
on, I have not learned. Should it be, might 
not Mr. Foster execute that part of the work at 
least, comprehending our grasses? Would it 
not be well to advise with Mr. Curtis, and 
Stevenson, and Ruffin, on the subject, and at- 
tempt to make the arrangement ?” 

We should indeed be much pleased to ren- 
der any assistance in our power towards the 
completion of such a work; and will also 
vouch for Mr. Foster. It would afford us no 
little gratification to learn, from any of the 
gentlemen named, the plan and prospects of 
the publication ; and can promise, that if there 
is any difficulty about its being published, that 
we can do much towards removing it. Mr. 
Foster’s talents, in drawing and coloring from 
nature, are such as, in addition to his skill as 
an engraver, to render his assistance in such an 


undertaking, invaluable. We have neither of | 


us, however, any wish to intrude ourselves, in 
thus tendering any assistance in our power to 
grant; we have but one desire to gratify in the 
matter—the wish to do good. 

We have to thank Mr. John A. Gano, of 
Bourbon Co. Ky., for a package of dried speci- 


mens of several varieties of Grasses—a valued ! 





present, and one we would be glad to receive 
from every part of the West and South. 

The following list of prices, shows the value 
placed upon the short-horned Durham cattle in 
the country of their origin—they were those 
paid at Mr. Robinson’s sale, which recently 
took place in England. It is proof that the test 
of time rather enhances than lessens their value 
there. Cattle cannot be imported here, costing 
such prices there, without heavy loss. Tagli- 
oni, a five-year-old cow, brought 200 guineas, 
somewhat over one thousand dollars; Mali- 
bran, a cow, 300 guineas, or over fifteen hun- 
dred dollars ; and for her young bull calf, 100 
guineas was refused. Gemima brought 190 
guineas ; Peeress, 85 ; Laurel, 51 ; Miss Coutts, 
55; Nonesuch, 65, etc. 

Mr. Munson Beach has a publication in the 
August No. of the Tennessee Agriculturist, in 
which he makes a statement that, as we under- 
stand it, is altogether incorrect. He says— 
“Mr, Affleck, Editor, &c., was at Dr. Martin’s 
and brought home some Woburn barrows; his 
large ones died of heat before they reached 
home. Now after a little conversation, these 
same Woburns were called half Berkshires. I 
can equal these same barrows on nineteen farms 
out of twenty in this county, both for size and 
shape.” Now Mr. Affleck begs leave to assure 
Mr. Beach that he has been altogether misin- 
formed in the matter. In the first place, we 
only procured of Dr. M., one young four or five 
months’ barrow, the runt of the litter ; one young 
boar, Count; one grown sow in pig; and one. 
young one, of same litter asthe barrow, These 
hogs never were spoken of as half Berkshires 
by us, or any one about this office, nor has Mr, 
B. ever seen them, to our knowledge. Mr. 
Beach will please explain. And lastly, we defy 
Mr. B, to the test of equalling that same runt 
barrow, now some eight or nine months old, on 
one out of twenty farms in that county, as to 
form, leaving out the pure Berkshire—and to 
equal him at all as to size. The hogs we got 
of Dr. M. were all pure of his breed of Woburns ; 
the sows both died on the way from the excessive 
heat, and the others got here, barely alive. The 
fault was not in the breed, but in us—they 
should not have been risked during such 
weather. 

We beg leave to refer the breeders of the 
West, to the advertisement of Mr. Sands, of the 
American Farmer, offering some splendid Jacks 
and blooded horses for sale at extremely low 
prices, 

We have a communication from Mr. W. H. 
Hartley, of Paris, Ill., relating to his Berkshire 
sow, Victoria, accompanied by certificates, &c., 
which we have published as directed. Mr. 
Hartley is apparently resolved that there shall 
be no mistakes about the pedigrees of his stock— 
and he is right. Mistakes on such a subject 
are inexcusable, and always suspicious. Such 





exactness as this precludes suspicion. 
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